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that will adequately express its various meanings. Perhaps no great 
injustice will result if for the purposes of this inquiry we select, to 
represent the position of pragmatism, four theories which have fig- 
ured very prominently in the writings of pragmatists, and three of 
which may serve to signify the three somewhat distinct phases of the 
movement which have been emphasized respectively by Messrs. Dewey, 
James, and Schiller. These four theories may for convenience be 
designated as: 

1. Biological pragmatism, or the instrumentalist theory of knowl- 
edge. 

2. Psychological pragmatism, or the motor theory of truth. 

3. Ontological pragmatism or the humanistic theory of reality. 

4. Logical pragmatism, or the theory that ' ' The truth of a propo- 
sition depends upon [is measured by] the value of its consequences." 

I would not be understood as implying that the distinctions here 
made are hard and fast, or that the classification has itself anything 
more than a pragmatic validity. 1 Each of our three exponents of 
"the principle of Peirce" has written much that might be inter- 
preted as a defense of the positions more distinctively associated 
with his confreres. Professor James, in particular, has defended all 
of the doctrines under consideration and his general philosophical 
outlook is perhaps intermediary between the rather naturalistic 
tendencies of instrumentalism and the rather spiritualistic tenden- 
cies of humanism. 

I propose in a subsequent paper to analyze in turn and in the 
order given above each of the four phases of pragmatism with a view 
to determining whether their several implications are realistic, sub- 
jectivistic, or neutral. 

W. P. Montague. 

Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. S. Schechter. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 1909. Pp. 384. 

Jewish theology had been developing until the second century a.d. 
Since then it has become stationary, and theological studies have con- 

1 It might seem, for example, that there should be added to the above : 
5. Pedagogical pragmatism, or the theory that we ought to subordinate our 
abstract and theoretical to our concrete and practical interests, and that, in 
particular, our educational curricula should be made to conform more than at 
present to the personal needs and future vocations of our students. But 
inasmuch as this is a view of what ought to be done rather than of what 
actually is, and inasmuch as not every pragmatist need accept it and some 
non-pragmatists would accept it, it should not enter into our present discussion. 
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fined themselves to seeking out in the Scriptures a foundation for the 
theological thoughts hitherto developed. From the time of Rabbi Akiva 
(a.d. 135) to that of the Hebrew-Arabic philosopher Rabbi Saadia (933) 
no theological treatise was produced. Different circumstances, such as 
the birth of Christianity, the separation of diverse gnostic sects, both 
from Judaism and Christianity, and the strange theological thoughts in 
which the greatest Tanaits of the second century — as Ben Azai, Ben Zoma, 
and more especially Elisha Ben Abouja, who rebelled against the teaching 
of the Rabbis — indulged themselves, have brought about the Rabbinic 
prohibition of the study of theology, and even the suppression of all 
theological treatises that were previously written. 1 

The loss of the documents produced during the most flourishing period 
of rabbinical theology, joined to the difficulty of determining, from among 
the opposing tendencies of the Talmud, the prevailing opinion which 
formed an integral part of the religious consciousness of " Catholic 
Israel," render all attempts at an orderly and complete system of rab- 
binical theology an impossible task. Many of our modern theological 
writers seem to be little aware of this difficulty. They construct their 
systems upon an arbitrary selection made from the sayings of the Rabbis, 
which, when torn from their context and put into a modern theological 
treatise, often acquire a meaning which the author could not have in- 
tended them to have. 

Professor Schechter's treatment of the subject is more sober; there is 
no forced attempt at a coherent system. It is also more true to the rab- 
binical spirit than any other treatise on Jewish theology. For our author, 
having full command of the literature on this subject and having been, as 
he says, " brought up among Jews who did live under the strict discipline 
of the law and were almost exclusively nurtured of the spiritual food of 
the Talmud and Midrashim," thus has the advantage of having a just 
insight into the Jewish religious sentiment. While the non-Jewish 
writers, being only outside spectators, commit the fallacy of taking for 
the whole of rabbinical life and spirit the few glimpses which they catch 
from a distance. It follows that certain essential aspects of rabbinical 
theology, such as the joy of the law, which have hardly been touched upon 
by most theological writers, are fully revealed to us in Professor Schech- 
ter's treatise. 

From this difference in point of view, as well as from the difference in 
method, we find that the results reached by Professor Schechter are at 
variance with those of other theological writings. If we compare, from 
the standpoint of method, Schechter's treatment of rabbinical theology 
with that of Weber's, we may say, broadly speaking, that Schechter views 
rabbinical theology chiefly through Hebrew literature while Weber views 
it through Jewish history. Viewed through Jewish literature, we have 
Schechter's system of rabbinical theology, where the Kingdom of God is 
the central idea, and the law is only looked upon as " a means of strength- 

1 See in the Jeroushalmi, Sabbath, 16, 5, on the prohibition of the study 
and the suppression of the " Sifre iyAgadetah " which probably were treatises 
on theology. See Babli, Hagiga 11-16, on the Maasse Mercava and on Maasse 
Breshith. 
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ening the mutual relations of love between God and his people." Viewed 
from the historic standpoint, we have Weber's system, where the legalistic 
element is predominant, treating first of nomism (or legalism) ; then of 
the character of the law, the authority of the Kabbis, etc. ; and last of all, 
of the Jewish notion of God. Weber's arrangement of the subject, though 
criticized by Schechter, seems, however, to follow the genesis of the Jewish 
theology which developed not from faith to law, but from law to faith, 
from action to belief. The characteristic saying of one of the Rabbis, 
namely, Rabbi Simlai, points also to this development by showing how the 
six hundred and thirteen precepts delivered unto Moses on Mount Sinai, 
were successively reduced by the prophets to one : " But the just shall live 
by his faith." 2 Even in the Decalogue, the rabbinical interpretation of 
God's first commandment is more legal than theological (see Kouzari, 
ch. I., 13. Hamizwoth II., I., by Maimonides and Nachmanid). Look- 
ing into Jewish history, we find that the ideal Jew is, in the prevailing 
opinion, indeed, not so much the faithful believer as the strict observer of 
the law. The infringer of the slightest law is looked upon with more 
disfavor than the unbeliever. Certain of the Jewish philosophers, such 
as Bachya, Maimonides, and others, despite the freedom of their philo- 
sophical doctrines, were regarded as saints because they were observing 
the law in its strictest details. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that Weber, looking at the rabbinical 
theology from the Jewish religious history, should mainly be impressed 
by its legal aspect. Similarly it was natural that Schechter, viewing rab- 
binical theology mainly through its literature (Midrashic), was impressed 
by its spiritual aspect. Both views, Weber's legalistic (if by law is meant 
the performance of religious and social duties, and not mere burdensome 
formalities and ceremonies) and Schechter's spiritual view, represent 
alike the spirit of rabbinical theology. They are both different aspects 
of the whole rabbinical life. The Rabbis are, as represented by Weber 
on the one hand, and by Schechter on the other, both " tough minded and 
tender minded " — to borrow James's expression. The Rabbis are neither 
wholly intuitionists as described by some, nor utilitarians as described 
by others ; they are both at once ; they are rather pragmatists. Owing to 
the lack of a better term rabbinism has often erroneously been identified 
with legalism to express the practical aspect of rabbinic life. Had the 
word pragmatism been known a few decades earlier, our theologians would 
probably never have used the term legalism to characterize rabbinism. 
For, a deep insight into the rabbinical spirit shows that it is absorbed with 
questions of practical and ethical import, and not with mere empty for- 
malities, as it is thought by some. That pragmatic tendencies are felt 
throughout the Talmud is shown by the Talmudic motto used as a test 
for the validity of every discussion : " Mah-nafke-minoh," which in 

2 With this principle we reach the acme, but also the stopping point, of 
rabbinical theology. Looked upon by the Rabbis as a dangerous principle, it 
was soon substituted by the saying of Amos: " Seek the Lord and live," which 
the Rabbis interpreted " Seek the Lord in the study of the whole Scriptures," 
meaning by it that the law and the Scriptures are to be at the bottom of all 
theological thought. 
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James's language would convey: "what difference would it practically 
make to any one if this notion rather than that notion were true." 

Turning now to the content of " Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology," 
we notice that the aim which the author has set to himself throughout 
the work is to prove that rabbinic theology means " the highest aspirations 
of the religious man of various modes of thought." The guiding motive 
in the choice of subjects was in general a selection of those principles in 
which rabbinical thought and Israel's faith were, according to the author, 
most clearly represented and yet often misunderstood and misinterpreted. 

The book is divided into eighteen chapters. The preface and the 
introduction discuss the nature as well as the inherent difficulties of the 
subject. The first three chapters deal with the Hebrew conception of 
God: (I.) God as Ruler of the world, (II.) God as King of Israel, (III.) 
Israel as God's chosen people. (I.) God is not remote from the world; 
(II.) and his relation to Israel is most intimate. (III.) The doctrine of 
Israel's election is not quite of so exclusive a nature as it is usually 
imagined, for it is merely the privilege of the first born which the Rabbis 
claim for Israel. " He is our God by making His name particularly 
attached to ours, but that He is, also, the one God of all mankind," is 
the common opinion. 

The " Kingdom of God " is treated in its two aspects, the invisible and 
the visible. Three chapters are devoted to this subject: (I.) the invisible 
kingdom; (II.) the visible (universal); (III.) the visible (national). 
The kingdom is invisible and, as such, spiritual and individualistic; 
visible and universal, as having its locale in our globe, and being for 
humanity at large; visible and national, as having its realization in and 
through Israel. The law and the precepts which derive their authority 
from the kingdom are next treated by the author in four chapters: (I.) 
the law ; (II.) the law as personified in the literature ; (III.) the Torah in 
its aspects of law (Mizwoth) ; (IV.) the joy of the law. The usual criti- 
cism that the law and its enactments have a harsh sound, sinister and 
burdensome, and are forced upon men by authority from the outside, is 
aptly refuted. The Jews did not feel that their life under the law was 
a burden ; " just as little as we can speak of Englishmen being under the 
burden of the law when prohibited from burning their widows or marry- 
ing their grandmothers, though these acts would certainly be considered 
as crimes." Various citations are brought up to prove that Israel did not 
regard the law as an infliction, but as a source of joy and delight, as 
"mercy, loving-kindness, and peace." 

The remaining chapters deal with the Zachuth (merit, original virtue) 
of the Fathers, whose righteousnesses are charged to the account of Israel ; 
the law of holiness and the law of goodness ; sin as rebellion ; the " Evil 
Yezer " as the source of rebellion ; man's victory by the grace of God over 
the " Evil Yezer " created by God ; forgiveness and reconciliation with 
God; repentance as a means of reconciliation. 

Such is a brief survey of " Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology." To 
examine all the details would be beyond the limits of this review, as 
Talmudic interpretation is always a matter of dispute. The work has the 
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double advantage of being at once useful to the specialist, by the new light 
which it throws on the subject, and accessible to the layman by its sim- 
plicity of style, and by the life and enthusiasm which animate it through- 
out. While the attractiveness and charming style of the book do not 
conceal from the careful reader the scholarship of the author, the labor 
in gathering such a wealth of material, and the scientific treatment of the 
subject. 

NlMA HlRSCHENSOHN. 

Hoboken, New Jersey. 

La philosophie sociale de Renouvier. Roger Picard, Docteur en droit, 

Licencie cs lettres. Paris: Libraire Marcel Riviere. 1908. Pp. 330. 

The present volume contains a clear, orderly and sympathetic expo- 
sition of the social philosophy of Charles Renouvier. Although primarily 
a philosopher, Renouvier possessed throughout his life a deep interest in 
political and economic questions. Indeed, as a Frenchman and a direct 
witness of the events of 1848, he took more than a theoretical interest in 
such matters; they were for him significant of tragic experiences and 
urgent national problems. Thus we find him in his " Manuel republicaine 
de l'homme et du citoyen " (1848) attempting an elaborate justification 
of the revolution of 1789, and exposing himself to open attack in the 
Assembly as a socialist. In 1851 he published his " Gouvernement direct 
et organisation centrale et communale de la Republique," a criticism of 
the constitution of 1848 together with a detailed program of reform. 
The coup d'etat of 1851 put an end to Renouvier's political activities, but 
all of his writings reflect that blend so characteristic of French writers, 
of science and art, of speculative insight and logical disinterestedness, 
with an aptitude for affairs. 

Dr. Picard bases his exposition mainly on the writings mentioned 
above, together with the " Philosophie analytique de l'histoire " (1864, 
1896-1897), "La science de la morale" (1869), " Le Personnalisme " 
(1903), and various contributions made to La Critique philosophique 
between 1872 and 1889. The scope of the book is naturally very wide, 
covering Renouvier's fundamental ethical theories, his philosophy of the 
state and of progress, and his contributions to economics, jurisprudence 
and sociology. We shall confine ourselves in the present review to a 
general orientation of Renouvier's social philosophy and a brief critical 
examination of its ethical basis. 

Although easily confused with both, Renouvier was not strictly either 
a socialist or an individualist. He was a socialist only in that he held 
it to be the duty of the state to guarantee liberty and justice, and to move 
in the direction of equalizing economic conditions. But he believed that 
the latter end was to be gained not so much by the direct interference of 
the state as by the formation of voluntary " associations." He was op- 
posed in principle to the communistic theory of property, and to any 
policy looking toward the general subordination of the individual to the 
state. It is the primary function of the state to secure the autonomy of 
the individual. 



